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Che Mrigin of Log bouses in the Cnited States 


( Continued) 


By Henry C. Mercer, D.Sc. 


(Reprinted from Bucks County Historical 


() THE searcher for evidence 

as to who introduced log houses 

into North America, it seems 
very unfortunate that Kalm, when he 
might have been so clear, should be so 
obscure; that, when stone houses, framed 
houses, caves and palisadoed buildings 
were in question, he should have taken it 
for granted that when he said “house”’ 
or “cottage,” everybody knew what he 
meant. 

Further and more definite testimony 
on this subject appears in certain notes 
observed by Mr. H. M. Mann, in 
Memoirs of the Long Island Historical 
Society, Vol. I. “A journal of a voyage 
to New York, and a tour in several of 
the American colonies in 1679-80, by 
Jasper Dankers and Peter Sluyter, of 
Wiewerd, in Friesland,” page 172: 
“Resuming our route. we arrived at the falls 


the South River about Sunddown, passing a 
] 


creek where a new gristmill was erected [at falls 
the Delaware, at the present time Trenton, 
\N. J.] by the Quakers, who live hereabouts in 
great numbers, and daily increase.” 


Society Papers, Vol. V. with additions.) 


ms 
iw 


Page I 

‘This miller’s house is the highest up the river, 
hitherto inhabited. Here we had to lodge; and 
although we were too tired to eat, we had to 
remain sitting upright the whole night, not be- 
ing able to find room enough to lie upon the 
ground. We had a fire, however, but the dwell- 
ings are so wretchedly constructed, that if you 
are not so close to the fire as almost to burn 
yourself, you cannot keep warm, for the wind 
blows through them everywhere. Most of the 
Inglish and many others, have their houses 
made of nothing but clapboards, as they call 
them there, in this manner; they first make a 
wooden frame, the same as they do in West- 
phalia, and at Altoona, but not so strong, they 
then split the boards of clapwood, so that they 
are like cooper’s pipe staves, except they are not 
bent. These are made very thin, with a large 
knife, so that the thickest end is about a pinck 
(little finger) thick, and the other is made sharp, 


like the edge of a knife. ‘They are about five or 


~ 


six feet long, and are nailed on the outside of the 
frame, with the ends lapped over each other. 
They are not usually laid so close together, as to 
prevent you from sticking a finger between them, 
in consequence either of their not being well 
joined, or the boards being crooked. When it 1s 
cold and windy the best people plaster them 
with clay. Such are most all the English houses 


5! 
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Fig. 16.— Ulismer Log House 


On farm about three n rthwest of Plumstead, Bucks County, Pa Built about 181 
Size 20° 5” x24" 3” Gable boarded Logs faced Wide spaced, s ired a r ed 
ind chamfered Cracks luted with stone and clay plastered w e and ind : Steel 
pe to rear of picture, in front of hous Second story garret rafters show, 4 gs below ti 
plate The inside walls are plastered with clay and straw keyed on riven lat The bake over 
ruins is seen at the lel forward corner Phe tog@ray hed by the writer n ts9Q7 Demolish 
1923 The walls of the cellar, rising two feet above the ground, and of the smoke stack, are 
aid im st es wit! ‘}) Ihe basement cellar wa partitioned orig ally I a Kitcl I ana 
cold cellar right. First floor partitioned into two rooms, left, with small 2° 8” fireplace in the 
smoke stack. right. a bed room: second floor ditto, making two lacking fireplaces under root 
As an exception to the general 1 ile, and in spite of the danger of fire, the chimne y stack, 
laid in stones and clay, is entirely inside the log wall, the flue bending sideways, so as t 
emerge from the roof, at the peak. Another inside fireplace, though differing in the flue, appears 
at the Darby Creek Log House at Addingham, near Philadelphia, not shown. Otherwire, the 
backs of gable fireplaces, seen in log houses, by the writer, are built in square orifices, cut in 
the gable logs. with the flue only, kept entirely inside the wooden wall. The fire openings as 
here, stand not in the middle of the gable, but to one side of it (i.e. in the corner of the 
room), leaving a side recess for a staircase, etc. ‘Their backs are parallel with the galt Ne 


cross corner fireplaces (as common in stone houses) were seen by the writer, in the log dwellings 


in the country. except those who were built lodge. but he was not at home. We, therefore, 
by people of other nations. Now this house rowed on to the village in search of lodgings, for 
was new and airy: and as the night was very’ it had been dark all of an hour or more; but 


windy from the north, and extremely cold with proceeding a little further, we met this Jacob 
clear moonshine, I will not readily forget it.” Hendricks, in a canoe with hay. As we were 


now at the village. we went up to the ordinary 


> mae 
Page 1 > : 
5 /4 tavern, but there were no lodgings to be ob- 
a | f 77 oo , . Poawle sev? . > P . 1 | " . * 
Before arriving at Burlington, we stopped at tained there. whereupon we reembarked in the 


the home of one Jacob Hendricks, from Hol- boat. and rowed back to Jacob Hendricks’, wh 
stein, living on this side. He was an acquaint- received us very kindly and entertained us ac- 


ance of Ephraim, who would have gone there to cording to his ability. The house, although not 


sh’ 
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Fig. 17.— Chalfont Log Bouse 





One mile southwest of Chalfont, Bucks County, Pa. The log wing, right. and stone wing, with 
mney stack, left. were probably built together the early 19th century. Logs faced and plastered, 

u tally wide cracks, filled with stones, pointed with lime and sand mortar. Corners squared, 
gable b arded abov e plate, below which the gable logs have been ( vered with plaster f lat se nd 
ry floor five logs below plate. Chimney brick topped. Photographed by the writer about 1897, 


but not studied. Demolished about 1910. 


nuch larger than where we were the last night, 
was somewhat better and tighter, being made 
according to the Swedish mode, and as they [1.¢., 
the Swedes] usually build their houses here, 


which are block-houses. being nothing else than 


entire trees, split through the middle, or squared 


ut of the rough, and placed in the form of a 
square, upon each other, as high as they wish 
» have the house; the ends of these timbers are 
let into each other, about a foot from the ends, 
half of one into half of the other. The whole 
structure is thus made, without a nail ora spike. 
The ceiling and roof do not exhibit much finet 
work, except amongst the most careful people, 
who have the ceiling planked and a glass win- 
dow. The doors a:e wide enough, but very low, 


that you have to stoop in entering. These 
louses are quite tight and warm; but the chim- 
ney 1s placed in a corner. My comrade and my- 


, 
’ 
i 


self had some deer skins, spread upon the floor 
to lie on, and we were, therefore, quite well off, 
and could get some rest.” 

These valuable notes by two Dutch 
gentlemen, describing the Delaware 
valley settlements, near the present 
Burlington, N. J., two years before the 
coming of Penn, sixteen years after the 
English conquest, and forty-two years 
after the Swedish settlement, seem to 
prove first that the /og dwelling, which 
they describe as a novelty, was not 
then in common use, because not so 
referred to by them, in New York or 
Holland, therefore that the Dutch did 
not introduce it. Second, that the typi- 
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cal wooden English dwelling in the 
Delaware valley of that time (1680) 
was of frame, clapboarded, while the 
typical contemporary Swedish wooden 
dwelling was of logs, and hence, inter- 
ably, that as the Swedes had preceded 
the English in settlement (1638) they, 
and not the English, introduced the 
form of construction. Finally, third, 
that if then, or later, the English built 
log dwellings, they learned the art from 
the Swedes, as when Fiske Kimball 
(Domestic Architecture in the American 
Colonies, New York, 1921) cites the 
Archives of Maryland and 
Records of North Carolina, to prove 
that the settlers were building these 
log houses in these colonies about 1669 
and 1680. 

On the other hand, the archzxologi- 
cal evidence on the subject, surviving 
in the Delaware herewith 
shown, if it lacked this and other docu- 
mentary proof, would be sadly defi- 
cient. While in New England, several 
of the old log forts are, as shown, rea- 


valley as 


sonably dated in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the writer has been unable to find 
any log structure of certain seventeenth 
century date or Swedish construction in 
the Delaware region. 

Nevertheless the 
(Figs. 13 to 21) either undated or built 
in the eighteenth century, must be con- 
inheritances of the first 
If so, they are 


specimens shown 


sidered as 
period of settlement. 
Swedish, not English, in origin. As here 
shown, or observed by the writer, the 
Delaware valley log dwelling appears, 
not as a permanent home, carefully and 
elaborately built, or worth considering 
for public use, but in its cheapest and 
simplest form, as a temporary, care- 
less, somewhat despised makeshift, 
soon discarded by the builders. The 
buildings appear as rectangles, with 


Colonial ° 


or without cellars, with stone chimneys 
set either in the middle, so as to form 
two downstairs and two upstairs rooms, 
or inserted through the logs at the 
gable, leaving an interior side-recess 
for staircases, etc., with one room be- 
In the twenty-five 
to thirty examples seen in the Delaware 
valley no chimney fireplaces, with one 


low and one above. 


probably modern exception, were found 
built outside the log walls (modern 
southern pioneer style) and none of 
wood or wicker, — ‘“‘cat and daub.” 
These gable fireplaces were generally; 
built inside the dwelling, but not with 
their backs inside the logs. ‘That is, 
their backs appear on the 
vertical 


stone out- 
wall, 


built into square orifices cut in the 


side, as areas of stone 
gable logs, and even with the outside 
log face, though their flues generally 
bend inward and sideways, within the 
gable logs, so as to leave the roof at the 
peak (Fig. 16) or more rarely as at th 
old log house at Addingham on Darby 
creek, kindly photographed in 1922 by 
Dr. Gilliland, but not shown, emerge 
from one of the roof slopes, directly 
The interior fire 
openings seen were set, not in the mid- 
dle, but at one of the sides of the gable 
(i.e., in the corner of the room) thus 


over the fh replace. 


leaving a side recess for the staircase, 
etc. No cross-corner fireplaces (com- 
mon in old stone houses) were found 
by the writer in any of the log houses 
seen. | . 
Where the floor rafters for the second 
story were set lower than the “plate” 
log, their ends, visible on the outside of 
the cabin, protruded through notched 
channels in the side logs. No pyramidal 
roofs, as at Fort Halifax (Fig. 6), were 
seen on any of the Delaware Valley 
cabins, where, to meet the thrust of the 
A-shaped roof, by receiving the notched 
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Fig. 18.— Plumsteadbille Zon House 


\bout two miles east of Plumstead, Bucks County, Pa. Demolished about 1900. German style, with 
mney in the middle. Two rooms downstairs Logs faced, notched and chamfered, cracks luted, squared 
walls protected by later lath and plaster weathercoat. Gable water shed and second story or garret 

rests on plate beam. Not studied when photographed by the writes in 1897. 


bottoms of the roof rafters, the “plate” 
logs were notched on top. And it ap- 
peared, that, as the pioneer could not 
lock over these plate logs by cross-laid 
gable logs, since the ends of the latter 
would, in that case, project through his 
roof, he had to halve to a level and cor- 
ner-peg the plate log under the gable 
log or omit the latter altogether. After 
this the clapboards for the gables were 
laid horizontally on vertical strips mor- 
tised, or set against battens, from the 
top gable log to the roof rafters. “The 
rafters in floors and roofs were some- 
times hand hewn, sometimes left in the 
round, and sometimes unbarked, while 
in the roofs, which might often have 
been restorations, they sometimes ap- 
peared mill sawn (12e., after 1740), 
though never, as seen by the writer, set 


upon a ridge pole, as described by 
Joseph Dodderidge, Notes on the Settle- 
ment and Indian Wars, Pittsburgh, 
1912, but always side mortised and 
pegged together at the peak. ‘The rec- 
tangular openings for doors and win- 
dows, sawed out after the walls were 
built, were found to be framed with 
sections of planks or boards wood- 
pegged into the log ends. 

The wall logs were generally notched 
and chamfered at the corners in a style 
never appearing in the New England 
forts but known in Sweden; that is, the 
pioneer cut a rectangular notch in the 
bottom of each wall log at right angles 
to the grain, and a rectangular chamfer 
with the grain directly over said notch, 
on the log top forming in each case a 
water shed, varying which, he some- 













fig. 19.—Slifer Log House 


on the 


stands 


of the first farm settlers 
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Fig. 20.— Darby Creek Log House 


‘Swedish Settlements on the Dela- 


Johnson { 


supposed by Dr. 


Amandus Johnson, 


Standing 1911, 


reproduced by kind permission of Dr. 


the 


notched and chamfered cracks 


Finnish characteristics 


ft round, 


Swedish of 
Some | 


show 


slightly faced. 


to 
at the rear corner. 


II, p. $40), 
Some 


Vol. 


squared at corners. 


Appl ton, N. Y., 


Pub 


log: 
but boarded at gables 


University of Pa., 


Ware, 


Not examined by 


set tight, 


not 


not 


Roof ove! hang, 


Not logged, 


writer. 


luted. 


Chimney 








Fin. 


| lemo! 


ginally 


New Eng! 


House at 


tal 


11,7 nd 


hada eat 
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| olten 
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1, chinked with clay and stones, and roughly faced, but not squared. I 





21.— Fragments of Old Log VWouse of Unknown Date 


at ‘““The Bush” (Furlong), Bucks County, Pa Logs squared and as 


hed 
shed about I9 


: 
| 1 — 7 , ’ . . | . | f" . . ’ } 
placed (though n as here shown) hewn to fit close Very ingenious dovetail, unlike any 
’ ' ’ ’ , ’ ' } 
and examples shown, throws the water out of the corners both ways. An exactly simiiatr 
| | ; ’ | | 1 } | 
{ dovetail appears in the Gillam log house (probably early 18th century) standing 192 


} 


es southwest of Newtown, Bucks County, Pa., and also judging from a photograph, | 


Mal ‘ 


Lincoln log cabin. built 1831, now at Chicago. Though in these 
j 


atter the logs are ope! 
, 
’ 


i Darby Creek Ferry 


u 


Prospect Park, Delaware County, Pa., of supposed date 1698, examined by Dr. Bertrar 
. ; ; ’ | ‘ y ; 
August, 1924. shows logs squared and set close, tut with the far less effective common d 


seen in wooden boxes. 
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Fia. 23.— Log Dwelling in the Province of Cipland, Sweden, 1923 
Showing gable above the plate level. in the American style (rare Sweden ) Obtained through the 
kindness of Dr. Gustav Upmark, of the Nordiska Museet, Stockholm, May, 


times satisfied himself with a slovenly, 
round, bottom-notch, and no top-cham- 
fer at all. Nevertheless, judging from 
the writer’s own observation, and the 
information of the Rev. W. R. Deal of 
Doylestown, Pa., who built a log dwell- 
ing in Georgia about 1901, the old 
cabin builder was never so ignorant of 
his craft, or so careless of the future, as 
to make a water pocket, to rot the cor- 
ner of his house, by notching the top 
of any log. 

In a few walls, the logs not notched 
and chamfered dovetailed, or 
flared, as in New England (Fig. 21) 
and, as noticed, all cabins found by the 
writer were boarded at the gable above 
the plate (rare in Sweden, cf. Figs. 22 
and 23) and none logged above the 
gable plate, in the common Swedish 
style. 


sections or 


were 


The wall logs never appeared in 
full 


spliced, but always 





length, and no cabins were found longer 
sided than a long tree, With rare excep- 
tions, the logs were never squared as in 
the New England forts, though nearly 
always somewhat faced inside and out, 
and while the bark sometimes remained 
upon them, and the log ends sometimes 
projected at the latter 
were often sawed or hewn square, as 


corners, the 


shown in the accompanying pictures. 
Compared to the building of the 

smooth - hewn, close - fitting Northern 

forts, 


scaled, 


erected not to be punctured, 
undermined, or set fire to by 
balk had to be 
scrupulously notched with water-shed- 
ding dovetails to fit its fellow, the evi- 
that the construction of 
these Delaware Valley dwellings was 


Indians, where each 


dence shows 
careless in the extreme. The logs were, 
with few exceptions (cf. Fig. 21), wide- 
ly and irregularly spaced, with their 
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Fig. 25.— Dd Sawmill, Standing 1923 


In the Province of Harjedalen, Swede: The wide open intervals (American style) between the logs are filled 
with clay and stones, etc., as in the United States Exact method of log notching not described. Kindness of Dr. 
Gustav Upmark of the Nordiska Museet, Stockholm, 1923 
cracks big or little, straight or crooked, In comparing these Delaware Valley 

~ ~~ ~— 


luted or filled in with wooden chips, or American log houses, with those still 
stones, smeared with clay, and some-_ standing in Scandinavia, we learn from 
times faced with lime and sand mortar, recent correspondence with the Na- 
as never seen in the New England forts, tional Norwegian Museum at Chris- 
but as described by Vitruvius, and it is tiania, and the Nordiska Museet at 
this “hit or miss’ method which re- Stockholm, that many of the log struc- 
duced the building process of these tures still standing in Scandinavia are 
Delaware Valley cabins from a first- better built and far more varied in pur- 
class piece of craftsmanship, as in_ pose than here, appearing as common 
Northern Europe, to a quick, slovenly, dwellings, woodmen’s huts, fine farm 
easy makeshift that never gained per- houses, with court yards extensions, 
manence, or found favor among archi- and intermediate dwellings, also as 
tects, as a superior form of wooden churches, bath Houses, etc., that many 
house construction in the United States. show artistic decorative features, room 
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divisions, typical hallways, corner en- 
trances, corner fireplaces, and roof 
overhangs, unknown here, that their 
method of corner notching (notch and 
chamfer and dovetail) varies as here, 
that though the logs are sometimes, 1f 
rarely, squared as in the New England 
forts, or faced, as in Pennsylvania 
(Figs. 22 and 23), they are generally 
left in the round. ‘That the roofs are 
venerally much flatter in Sweden than 
here, that while here, with few excep- 
tions, the logs in the dwellings are laid 
up with wide cracks or intervals, filled 
with clay, stones, etc., as described by 
Vitruvius, in Scandinavia, except rarely 
in grass sheds, sawmills, etc. (Figs. 24 
and 25), they are carefully hewn to fit 
close, and sometimes (in Norway ) made 
more airtight by grooving the under 
sides of the over-placed log and filling 
the overlay with moss, as noticed in an 
old Bucks County house described in 
Watson’s Annals, ed. 1845, Vol. II, 
page 100. 

Nevertheless, the main point is not 
these details, but the unique form of 
construction, the forest house, namely 
the rectangle of notched logs piled up 
horizontally one by one, without nails, 
conspicuously different from rows of 
vertical posts (palisadoes) or horizontal 
logs, mortised in the corner posts, or 
wicker huts, plastered with clay, or 
caves. This, whether in Scandinavia or 
America, is the same. 


CONCLUSION 
When the preceding limited and 


deficient notes are weighed, it would 
appear that, leaving the case of Canada 
as yet in doubt, the art of log construc- 
tion was introduced into North Amer- 
ica, not in the Delaware valley, but 
either in New York or Virginia or New 
England, not in the form of dwellings 
but of forts or so-called “block houses.” 
That in these colonies it was not at 
first carried beyond fort building. ‘That 
log dwellings, while known to the 
Swedes and Finns in their native home 
land, were introduced by them a few 
years later in the Delaware valley, as 
shown by Dr. Johnson. 

When all is summed up, it appears 
that the log structures now 
standing in the United States are in 
New England, of which the McIntire 
“garrison house’ near York, Me., may 
be the earliest. “That the log dwellings 
now remaining in the Delaware valley, 
differing in detail from the New Eng- 
land forts, are survivals of the originals 
introduced by a small colony of Swedes, 
soon after conquered and absorbed by 
the English, that they represent types 
still existing in Sweden, that the Eng- 
lish settlers began habitually to build 
log dwellings, not in New England, but 
as proved by the notes of Dankers and 
Sluyter, and as urged by Kimball, in the 
Delaware valley, late in the seventeenth 
century, after which in the eighteenth 
century, though they never developed 
the art in Sweden, they spread it, as 
a cheap, typical, universally desirable 
makeshift, along the entire western 
frontier. 


oldest 








Capt. Chomas Coram, Mew England Sbipbuilder and 
Founder of the Ffoundling bospital, London 


By Marjorie BUNBURY 


HE Corams or Corhams were 

an old Devonshire family, con- 

nected for many years with Ot- 
tery St. Mary and Kinterbury. “Thomas 
Coram,’ who came to New England in 
1693, was born in 1668. His father 
was a sea captain who had settled in 
Lyme Regis, a port on the English 
Channel between Devon and Dorset, 
with a trans-Atlantic trade; and, no 
doubt, like young Raleigh, a century be- 
fore, little ‘Tom had often listened 
wide-eyed to tales of the New World 
across the sea. 

At the age of eleven, his mother hav- 
ing died when he was seven, and his fa- 
ther now marrying again and preparing 
to leave Lyme for Hackney near Lon- 
don, Thomas Coram was sent to sea. 
Five years later he was re-called by his 
father and apprenticed to a [Thames 
shipwright. At the end of his term he 
returned to the high seas to be the youth- 
ful master of a vessel trading between 
England, Scandinavia and Virginia with 


1A fuller record of his life and work may be { 


in a charming and erudite little book by the Rev. H. F. 
B. Compston, a distinguished scholar of Oxford and 
London. This book should be supplemented by some 


highly interesting and characteristic letters written to 
the Rev. Benjamin Colman of Boston, which were re- 
cently read by Mr. Ford before the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society and published in their Proceedings for 
October-November, 1922. There is also a paper read by 
Mr. H. A. Hill before the American Antiquarian Society, 
in 1892, called *““Thomas Coram in Taunton and Bos- 
ton.’ Well worth reading, but less easily obtained, is 
the history of the Foundling Hospital (edition 1847 or 
1858) by J. Brownlow, a former secretary of the Found- 
ling Hospital, and a great admirer of Coram. Of special 
value in this book is a eulogy of the Founder by Dr. 
3rocklesby (a friend of Dr. Johnson), quoted from a 
tract called “‘Private Vertue and Public Spirit Display’d.”’ 


64 


cargoes of pitch and tar. At that time 
English political thought was much ex- 
ercised over the question of how to 
maintain and increase the navy. Ex- 
orbitant prices were perforce being paid 
for “naval stores” (a generic term for 
everything used in a ship, from oak and 
pine to hemp and tar) which had chiefly 
to be obtained from foreign countries, 
especially Sweden; and, alarmed at the 
decay of ship building and hence of the 
supply of vessels for the navy, “wherein 
under God the wealth and safety of this 
Realm were so much concerned,” Eng- 
lish political thinkers were looking to 
the West, hoping that the resources of 
the Plantations might provide a means 
whereby this deterrent factor in the de- 
velopment of 
eliminated. 


could be 
Companies were formed, 
financed by London merchants, and fa- 


a strong nav\ 


vored by those in high places, for the 
purpose of promoting shipbuilding in 
New England; and it was doubtless by 
one of these that Coram, whose ability 
and integrity had already been proved 
by naval officials, was chosen to explore 
openings in Massachusetts. Taking with 
him a cargo of merchandise, a company 
of skilled artisans, and an introduction 
to the Governor, Sir William Phips, he 
crossed the Atlantic and set up a ship- 
yard in Boston in the year 1693. 
Coram remained in Boston about five 
years and then went to Taunton where 
he set up a shipyard in Zebulon in South 
Dighton. Here his relations with his 
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fellow townsmen were far from happy. 
He describes his neighbours as “‘ye most 
malignantly inveterate of the dissen- 
tors.” Yet, staunch churchman, as he 
was, we know from his character and 
his friends that non-conformity alone 
would not have drawn from him the 
characteristic description of “Taunton- 
ians as a ““Generation of Vipers.” 

In Boston, where he appears to have 
resided alternately with Taunton, Co- 
ram had friends. In 1700 he married 
Eunice Waite of Boston, a “Sincere 
Christian of a humble, meek and Quiet 
Spirit,” in contrast to her pugnacious 
husband, who must have found her gen- 
tle temper peculiarly soothing in his ex- 
asperating experiences of human inepti- 
tude. The two had forty years of 
happy married life. “The names of both 
Coram and his wife are perpetuated in 
the unbroken succession of little —Thom- 
ases and Eunices at the Foundling Hos- 
pital. In 1703 Coram “‘sailed out of 
Boston harbour vindicated in his 
character and confirmed in the posses- 
sion of all his rights.” On his arrival 
in England he at once threw his ener- 
gies into the movement for replacing 
foreign naval stores with produce from 
the Plantations, with such effect that in 
1704 an Act was passed providing a 
bounty on tar, etc., imported from 
America. This had hitherto been ob- 
tained under monopolistic prices from 
the Tar Company of Sweden. ‘The 
Act resulted in employment for many 
thousands of families in America and 
the saving of a million pounds to Great 
Britain. 

The next sixteen years or so Coram 
spent sailing the seas as a merchantman, 
trading chiefly between England and 
America, and “acquiring a large and 
particular knowledge of the needs and 
possibilities of Colonial Enterprise.” 


Coram was a true Empire Builder — it 
was not only trade that he realised might 
flourish in the new lands, but human 
beings; there was great and increasing 
poverty and unemployment in England, 
and he longed to transplant some of the 
human material for which no work 
could be found to the lands where in- 
dustry was sure of areward. ‘The great 
Doctor Bray, a friend from apprentice- 
ship days, recognised “‘the great pains I 
for many years took for having a proper 
settlement made on the lands lying 
waste and derelict between New Eng- 
land and Nova Scotia.” “This was prob- 
ably between 1715-21. Coram became 
recognised as one with a practical knowl- 
edge of the Colonies and an intelligent 
outlook as to their use, whom it was 
In later years he was 
described by Horace Walpole as the 
‘“‘honestest, and most disinterested, and 
the most knowing person about the 
Plantations I ever talked with.” 
Coram’s last voyage appears to have 
been made in 1719, when his ship the 
Seaflower was stranded and plundered 
near Cuxhaven in Hanover (then part 
of the British Realm). He settled at 
Rotherhithe, and a new outlet for his 
public spirit now revealed itself. Cham- 
berlain, writing soon after Coram’s 
death, states that he gave up sea-faring 
in order to devote himself to the found- 
lings. “It is related,” says Brownlow, 
“that Captain ‘Thomas Coram’s avoca- 
tions obliging him to go early into the 
City and return late, he frequently saw 
infants exposed and deserted in the pub- 
lic streets; and as there was but one 
step in his active mind from the knowl- 
edge of an evil to a desire for remedy- 
ing it, he immediately set about enquir- 
ing into the probable causes for so out- 
rageous a departure from humanity and 
natural affection.”” From the experience 


wise to consult. 
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A View of the Foundling Hospital, Zondon 


FROM AN ENGRAVING BY B. COLE 


of other countries, the establishment of 
a hospital for the children seemed the 
best solution. Coram began by ventilat- 
ing the scheme in all his conversations 
shared with others, to discover whether 
it appeared practicable; and found that 
members of all ranks shared his senti- 
ments. In spite, however, of much 
sympathy it took seventeen years of 
unceasing effort to achieve his design, 
and it was not until he “appealed to 
the ladies” that the work began to go 
forward. ‘The Charter of Incorpora- 
tion was granted in 1739, its presenta- 
tion taking place at Somerset House, and 
“Six Dukes, eleven Earls, and a throng 
of Lords and Honourables, Knights and 
Squires of high degree” attended the 
function. 

The first foundlings were housed 
temporarily in Hatton Garden, the great 
Hospital in Lamb’s Conduit field being 
begun in 1742. Coram’s project for 
the London Foundling did not exclude 


other interests. In 1729, Doctor Bray, 
then on his deathbed, formed an Asso- 
ciation of certain philanthropic persons 
of repute, of whom Coram was one, to 
whom he committed his design of a 
settlement in America for the relief of 
“honest poor families who through un- 
employment and religious persecution 
were reduced to poverty.” His plan 
materialised in the colony of Georgia, 
for which a charter was obtained in 
1732, Coram being one of the thirty- 
seven original trustees. He went him- 
self to Gravesend to see the little colony 
sail. Oglethorpe was the first Governor 
and Coram, with his liberal ideas and 
first-hand experience, found much to 
criticise in his policy though he found 
hardly any. support among the ‘Trustees. 
He drew up a letter explaining the rea- 
son for his criticism, demanding that it 
should be placed with the records. 
Among other things he disagreed with 
the system of land tenure by which 
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women might not inherit their father’s 
land. 

The Coram’s home was evidently 
well known as one where stranded colo- 
nists in London might find immediate 
Coram mentioned some 
whom he helped and repeatedly urged 
upon Doctor Colman the necessity of 
establishing a bank for the relief of 
those from New England who fell into 
distress in the Home Country. No ef- 
fort was too great for him to make, no 
detail too small for him to attend to, in 
the assistance of those who needed his 
help. 

Within a year of his achievement of 
his “Darling Project,” the “Foundling 
Hospital,” Coram lost his beloved Eu- 
nice. “I am afraid my dear wife’s 
death will break her poor mother’s 
heart,” he writes to Doctor Colman. 
“This,” says Brownlow, “was the only 


assistance. 


loss for which he ever showed much re- 
gret’” and he appears to have tried to 
bury his grief by devoting himself more 
than ever to public affairs, so neglecting 
his own that he was reduced to great 
poverty. [hen his friends — and they 
numbered many noble, outstanding 
characters of the eighteenth century — 
stepped in. Doctor Brocklesby was dep- 
uted to ask the old man as delicately as 
possible if he would accept a pension. 
Coram’s reply has a classic quality: “I 
have not wasted the little wealth of 
which I was formally possessed in self 
indulgence and vain expenses, and am 
not ashamed to confess that in this my 
old age I am poor.” A subscription 
list was opened and very soon a pension 
provided, and rooms were found near 
But still he went on 
working and loving; and soon, over 


Leicester Square. 


eighty years of age, the old man might 
be seen, petition in hand, pleading for 


the education of North American In- 
dian girls. 

At the age of eighty-four, on Friday, 
March 29th, 1751, Thomas Coram 
died. “There was a wonderful funeral 
at which the choir of St. Paul’s, directed 
by Doctor Boyce, a leading musician of 
the day, gave voluntary attendance. 
Coram asked to be buried at the Found- 
ling Hospital and one hundred and 
forty-three other persons have felt the 
shadow of his grave an honoured place 
of burial, even though the ground is 
unconsecrated. 

The Foundling Hospital, one of the 
“ancient pieties” of London, is a stately 
and beautiful group of buildings with 
possibilities of much useful service for 
years to It is surrounded by 
some of the lovliest plane trees in the 
city — ancient trees that have slowly 
attained through the years, a magnifi- 
cence unrivalled for miles around. 

A notable fight has been waged dur- 
ing the last year or so concerning the 
fate of the Hospital and the beautiful 
Brunswick and Mecklenburgh Squares 
that abut on it. In 1913 the Gov- 
ernors of the Hospital for Exposed and 
Deserted Young Children, founded by 
Thomas Coram, sell the 
whole estate of fifty-six acres, includ- 
ing the Hospital, and move the children 
out of London. In 1926 the property 
was sold for £1,650,000 to “Foundling 
Estates Ltd.,”’ a subsidiary company of 
the Parent Trust and Finance Co., a 
syndicate dealing mainly in real estate. 
Closely connected with this group of 
financiers was the Beecham Estate and 
Pills Co., owners of Covent Garden; 
these having a first option on the Hos- 
pital site, proceeded to try to obtain 
powers for the removal thither of the 
Covent Garden Market and the spread- 
ing over the beautifully planned Found- 
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ling Estate, with its lawns and its trees, 
and its cornerstone of the historic Hos- 
pital, what in the publisher’s design 
looked like a mass of elongated sheds. 

A group of local residents, poor in 
worldly estate, took up the challenge 
cast down by one of the wealthiest 
| This beautiful 
piece of London town-planning, this 
beloved Hospital, part of the very fabric 
of London, should not, as far as in them 


syndicates in England. 


lay, be destroyed. Under an energetic 
leader, the group became the Foundling 
Estate Protection Association and thus 
drew the sympathy and congratulation 
of leaders of art and letters in England, 
Sir Johnston-Forbes-Robertson becom- 
ing its President. 

When, early in 1927, the Bill for 
removing Covent Garden Market to the 
Foundling Estate came before Parlia- 
ment, there were ranged against it most 
of the British Press, a number of So- 
cieties, the principal Railways, several 
London Boroughs—including far-away 
Bermondsey and Chelsea! —-and the 
Covent Garden Traders. On the mo- 
tion for its Second Reading in the 
House of Commons, cries of “Object! 
Object!” came from all quarters; but— 
and small wonder—almost at the same 
moment an emergency meeting of the 
owners was resolving not to proceed 
with the Bill. 

The first round was won. 


‘Today, the fight is far more difficult. 
The Squares are probably saved in per- 
petuity; but before the famous Hos- 
pital and its grounds stand, at different 
positions, vast notice boards announcing 
that the nine acres and buildings are for 
sale. “The Foundling Hospital, known 
and honoured throughout the English- 
speaking world, with a history extend- 
ing over two hundred years; loved for 
its work and its Founder’s sake by Ho- 
garth, Handel, Doctor Mead, Sydney 
Smith, Dickens, ‘Thackeray, and a host 
of other lovers of humanity, stands to- 
day in its grey old age, empty, derelict, 
guarded alone by its stalwart plane-trees, 
watched by the hungry eyes of the 
house-breaker and speculative builder. 
EpiroRIAL NoTre:— 

In connection with the preservation 
of this group of buildings it is proposed 
that they be taken over for educational 
purposes in connection with London 
University. ‘To obtain title to the Hos- 
pital and its nine acres of land, located 
in the very heart of London, the sum 
of £500,000 is required and our Eng- 
lish friends, over seas, hope that Amer- 
ica may become interested in this work 
and lend a helping hand. Inquiries re- 
garding the Protection Association or 
offers of assistance may be addressed to 
The Hon. Secretary, The Foundling 
Estate Protection Association, 10 Meck- 
lenburgh Square, London. W. C. 1. 
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HROUGH the efforts of the 
Bourne Historical Society, there 
have recently been uncovered 
in Bourne, Massachusetts, near the 
western entrance of the Cape Cod Ca- 
nal, the foundations of the first Trad- 
ing Post of the Plymouth Colony. 
‘Governor Bradford, in his “History 
of Plymouth Plantation,” writes of this 
Trading Post as follows: 


“That they might the better take all conven- 
ient opportunitie to follow their trade, both to 
maintaine them selves, and to disingage them 
of those great sumes which they stood charge 
with, and bound for, they resolved to build a 
smale pinass at Manamet, mile 
from the plantation, standing on the sea to the 
south ward of them, unto which, by another 
creeke on this side, they could cary their goods, 
within .4. or .5. miles, and then transport them 
over land to their vessell; and so avoyd the 
compassing of Cap-Codd and those deangerous 
shoulds, and so make any vioage to the south- 
ward in much shorter time, and with farr less 
danger. And also for the saftie of their vessell 
and goods, they builte a house theire, and kept 

servants, who also planted corne, and 
reared some swine, and were allwayes ready to 
goe out with the barke when ther was occasion. 

l] good effecte, and turned to 


a place .20. 


some 


All which tooke 
their profite.” 
The causes leading up to its establish- 
ment are briefly, these: The early days 
of the Colony were ones of untold suf- 
fering. After that first awful winter 
when their numbers had been reduced 
to barely fifty souls, very few persons 
had been added to the population. They 
wished to bring over the rest of their 
brethren who had remained at Leyden. 
The Merchant Adventurers in London, 


2 Original MS. in Mass. State Library, p. 149. 
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the Author 


who had financed the Mayflower expe- 
dition, were oppressing them beyond all 
reason by charging exhorbitant rates of 
interest on their loans — even as high 
as 50%. By 1626 the leaders realized 
that if the debts of the Colony were 
ever to be paid off, and the expenses 
berne of transporting their compan- 
ions and feeding, clothing and housing 
them for a year, they would have to 
control the entire trade of the Colony, 
assume all debts, and thus, in time, free 
themselves from the ever increasing 
burden. Governor Bradford, therefore, 
with Capt. Miles Standish, Isaac Aller- 
ton, Edward Winslow, William Brew- 
ster, John Howland, John Alden, and 
Thomas Prince, resolved to take mat- 
ters into their own hands. They made 
agreement with the Colony and with 
the London Adventurers for the com- 
plete control of the trade in beaver, 
other furs, sassafras, lumber, etc., for 
a period of six years, with the privilege 
of renewal. ‘They drew up what, so 
far, has proved to have been the first 
business contract written and signed in 
America. Just as the Compact, signed 
on board the Mayflower, as she lay in 
Provincetown harbor, marks the birth 
of democratic government, so this Con- 
tract represents the beginning of organ- 
ized business in this country. This 
famous document specifically mentions 
our Trading Post:— “Secondly, the 
abovesaid parties are to have and freely 
enjoy the pinnace, the boat at Mana- 


* Gov. William Bradford's 
Published by Mass. Soc. 


“Letter 
Mayflower Desc. 


Book,”” p. 39. 
1906. 
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Fig. 1.— Wap showing the strategic position of the Crading Post 
for controlling the trade to the southward of Plymouth 
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met, and the shallop, called the Bass 
Boat, with all other implements to them 
belonging, that is in the store of the 
company; with all the whole stock of 
furs, fells, beads, corn, wampampeak, 
hatchets, knives, &c. that is now in the 
store, or any way due unto the same up- 
on account.” 

In 1626 they sent Isaac Allerton 
back to England to obtain enlargement 
of their Patent, with the result that 
three trading stations were established 
as follows:— The first, in 1627, the 
subject of this study and called by the 
Indians Aptucxet, they located on the 
south bank of the then Manamet river, 
near its mouth in Buzzard’s Bay, at 
what is now the town of Bourne. ‘The 
second, a year later, the Kennebec Post 
(known to the Indians as Cushenoc), 
they established at the head of naviga- 
tion on the east bank of the Kennebec 
river at what is now Augusta, the capi- 
tal of Maine. The third, in 16332, 
called Matianuck, or Mettaneug, they 
built on the Connecticut river, on the 
present site of Winsor, Connecticut. 
Matianuck was soon taken over by the 
settlers from Newton and Dorchester, 
under agreement with the Bay Colony; 
but Cushenoc, or Kennebec, was operat- 
ed by the “Company,” possibly until 
1660, when, by order of court, it was 
sold. Not a vestige now remains of 
Matianuck. But thanks to the patriot- 
ism and generosity of Mr. W. H. Gan- 
nett of Augusta, who has restored the 
buildings of “Fort Western,” which, in 
1754, was built on the site of Cushenoc, 
a tablet records the fact that there stood 
the Trading House of the Plymouth 
Pilgrims. How long Aptucxet existed 
will be taken up farther on. 


3 Meaning “Little trap in the river.”” See L. N. Kin- 
nicutt, “Indian names in Plymouth County.” 


Of their trade, Governor Bradford 
in his “History’” relates: 

“This year (1627) the Dutch sent againe 
unto them from their plantation, both kind 
leterss, and also diverse comodities, as sugar, 
linen cloth, Holand finer and courser stufes, 
etc., ihey came up with their barke to Mana- 
mete, to their house ther, in which came their 
Secretarie Rasier; who was accompanied with 
a noyse of trumpets, and some other attend- 
ants; and desired that they would send a boat 
for him, for he could not travill so farr over 
land. So they sent a boat to Manonscussett, 
and brought him to the plantation, with the 
cheefe of his company. And after few 
days entertainmente, he returned to his barke, 
and some of them wente with him, and bought 
sundry of his goods; after which begining thus 
made, they sente often times to the same place, 
and had entercourse togeather for diverce years; 
and amongst other comodities, they vended 
much tobaco for linen cloath, stuffs, etc., which 
was a good benefite to the people, till the Vir- 
ginians found out their plantation. But that 
which turned most to their profite, in time, was 
an entrance into the trade of Wampampeake; 
for they now bought about 50/1. worth of it of 
them; and they tould them how vendable it was 
at their forte Orania (now Albany); and did 
perswade them they would find it so at Kene- 
beck; and so it came to pass in time, though at 
first it stuck, and it was .2. years before they 
could put of this small quantity, till the inland 
people knew of it; and afterwards they could 
scarce ever gett enough for them, for many 
years togeather.” 


some 


Besides Governor Bradford’s MS.., 
we have first-hand information about 
Aptucxet and the wampum from a 


Dutch source. In a letter’ or report to 
Samuel Blommert, one of the Directors 
of the Dutch West India Co., Isaac de 
Rasiere, the Secretary of Peter Minuit, 
the first Governor of Manhattan, tells 
of his visit to Manamet and Plymouth. 
His version of the introduction of wam- 
pum to the English — Sewan he calls 
it —— is interesting. 


He writes:— 


# Original MS. pp. 

5 Original MS. in the National Archives at the Hague, 
Netherlands. Translated by Prof. William J. Hull in 
J. Franklin Jameson’s “‘Narratives of New Netherlands,” 
N. Y., 1909, pp. 109-110. 


157-158. 
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“Coming out of the river Nassau, you sail 
east-and-by-north about fourteen leagues, along 
the coast, a half a mile from shore, and you 
then come to “Frenchman’s Point,” at a small 
river where those of Patucxet have a house 
made of hewn oak planks, called Aptucxet, 
where they keep two men, winter and summer, 
in order to maintain the trade and possession. 
Where also they have built a shallop, in order 
to go and look after the trade in sewan, in 
Sloup’s Bay and thereabouts, because they are 
afraid to pass Cape Mallabaer, and in order to 
avoid the length of the way; which I have pre- 
vented for this year by selling them fifty fath- 
oms of sewan, because the seeking after sewan 
by them is prejudicial to us, inasmuch as they 
would, by so doing, discover the trade in furs; 
which if they were to find out, it would be a 
great trouble for us to maintain, for they al- 
ready dare to threaten that if we will not leave 
off dealing with that people, they will be obliged 
to use other means; if they do that now, while 
they are yet ignorant how the case stands, what 
will they do when they get a notion of it! 

“From Aptucxet the English can come in six 
hours, through the woods, passing several little 
rivulets of fresh water, to New Plymouth, the 
principal place in the county Patucxet, so called 
in their ‘Octroye’ from His Majesty in Eng- 
land.” 

Both Bradford and De Rasiere men- 
tion the fact that the Dutch introduced 

' rea 
wampum into the English Colony, an 
event of great historical significance. 
lhe colonists soon found that the In- 
dians had no use for actual money, and 
trinkets had greatly varying values. As 
Bradford says, they had difficulty at first 
in getting the Indians to accept wam- 
pum in payment, but before very long 
they could scarcely supply the demand 
for it, for the only way they could ob- 
tain any quantity of it was by a form of 
taxation which virtually meant exacting 
so much tribute, which, of course, was 
not at all popular. For many years it 
formed a stable means of exchange, 
readily acceptable at Kennebec, at the 
inland places, and at Aptucxet. It was 
easily made by the Indians from the 
shell of the Quahog (Venus mercenaria) 


which abounded in the waters of Cape 
Cod. 

If any ome specific reason can be 
given for the financial success of the 
Pilgrim venture, it is the stablizing in- 
fluence which wampum brought to the 
trade with the Indians. ‘Therefore, 
wampum, as used at this little Trading 
Post, at once assumes a position of much 
historical importance as one of the earli- 
est recorded and most successful means 
of the stablization of business. 

Besides wampum, and furs — that is 
beaver, otter, mink and muskrat—fells 
(the raw undressed skins), beads, corn, 
hatchets, and knives, named in the fa- 
mous Contract — investigation has dis- 
closed that the following articles were 
also traded: 

With the Indians:— Kerseys, known 
by them as “trading cloth”; coats and 
other clothes; and trinkets of all kinds. 
Guns, powder, shot and fire-water were 
strictly forbidden, although many un- 
scrupulous persons did sell them or trade 
them for beaver skins even after Brad- 
ford’s vigorous protest to the Council 
for New England and the issue by the 
King of a Proclamation forbidding the 
practice. 

With the Dutch :—Sugar, linen cloth, 
holland, finer and coarser stuffs, cotton 
and tobacco. 

And occasionally with the neighbor- 
ing settlers:—Shoes, hose, and perpe- 
tuanes —a kind of wool or wool and 
silk cloth — the rayon of early days! 

Much lumber in the shape of clap- 
boards (the early name for barrel 
staves), and oak timber for boats, were 
shipped to England — for these early 
settlers had their saw fits, and, very 
early, their saw m/s. 

But beaver and otter seem to have 
been the chief furs traded in. Appar- 
ently the year 1634 was a banner year 
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in the fur trade, for the Colony shipped 
to England 12,530 pounds weight of 
beaver and 1160 pounds of otter. Coat 
beaver brought 20 shillings per pound, 
and sometimes 24 shillings. Otter, 15 
and 16 shillings per pound. As a raw 
beaver skin weighed about five pounds, 
each one was worth about $25.00. 

The location of Aptucxet was well 
chosen. On the south side of Cape 
Cod, but twenty miles from Plymouth, 
it could easily be reached through the 
woods or by sailing down the coast to 
the Scusset river up which they could 
row for about a mile. From this point 
the portage over the water-shed and 
along the Manamet’ river valley was 
only four miles to the Trading Post. 
The building itself was situated nearly 
a mile up the Manamet river from its 
mouth, far enough to be protected from 
attack by sea, yet there was sufficient 
water in the river at high tide to permit 
vessels of eight or ten tons to anchor 
near-by. It was placed 300 feet from 
the water’s edge on the south bank and 
scarcely 150 feet to the west was a 
spring of fresh water — now dry, the 
vein which fed it having been cut off 
in 1909 by the Canal. 

To reach it today, if we come by 
land, we shall have to cross the Canal 
by the highway bridge at Bourne. Look- 
ing west from this bridge, we see the 
railroad bridge; and beyond it Buzzard’s 
Bay, where De Rasiere anchored his 
barque Nassau, on October 4, 1627. 
Just behind the dolphins in the mid- 
distance, near the south bank, was the 
old landing place. Before the reloca- 
tion of the railroad to the south side of 
the Canal, at this point, we could have 
traveled over a considerable portion of 
the old original portage path, up to the 


® Meaning “Trail of the burden carriers."” See L. N. 
Kinnicutt, “Indian names in Plymouth County.” 


very door of the Trading Post. As a 
matter of fact, about 100 yards of this 
old path — north of the railroad loca- 
tion — is still clearly visible. 

If we come by water from Boston, 
we enter the east end of the Canal near 
the mouth of the old Scusset river as be- 
fore mentioned. We pass Sandwich, 
and then the Keith Car Works at Saga- 
more, where in 1849 was turned out 
many a prairie schooner used in the 
overland rush to the California gold- 
fields. It is now the manufactory of 
railroad freight cars. At Bournedale, 
midway the Canal, we pass Indian Bur- 
ial Hill and the site of the first Indian 
Mission Church in Plymouth Colony, 
founded in 1637 by Richard Bourne 
and ‘Thomas ‘Tupper. Immediately 
after passing through the Bourne high- 
way bridge we come to the landing at 
the old Trading Post. 

In 1852, Dr. John Bachelder and 
William S. Russell, Esq., of Plymouth, 
made partial excavation of the site. In 
a letter to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, dated October 27, 1857, Dr. 
Bachelder thus wrote of their work:— 
“Five years ago, myself and an accomplice 
exhumed the eastern wall of the western pit. 
It was built of small, flat stones, with natural 
faces, neatly laid in shell-lime cement, which 
still preserves considerable cohesion. Near the 
northern corner, a little cuddy cut 
through the wall and in the bank behind, lined 
all around with the same material, and in the 
same neat, workmanlike manner... 

“The most notable relics we found were two 
fragments.—the one, of a _ knife-blade. about 
two inches in length and half an inch in 
breadth, resembling a broken shoe-knife blade; 
the other, of a hoe, which must have been of 
ample dimensions and weight. This may be 
seen in Pilgrim Hall, at Plymouth. The length 
of the cellar-wall was about eighteen feet . . 

“I have lately heard that there is a traditior 
extant among some of the descendants of the 
first settlers of this place, that there were two 


there is 


* Proceedings, Mass. Hist. Soc., Vol. 3, pp. 252-256. 
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Fig. 3.— orth Ciall of Wiesterlp Cellar 


SHOWING THE “Cuppy” (INDICATED BY THE TROWEL) WHERE THE HOE WAS FOUND IN 1852 
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distinct and separate buildings,—one erected 
over each cellar-pit,—the eastern used for 
storage; the western, which was built very 
strong, was a block-house, and the ordinary 
dwelling-place of the two resident commercial 
agents. The relative position and dimensions 
of the cellar-pits corroborate this tradition. The 
eastern cellar is about twelve feet square; the 
western, about eighteen feet by nine, one of its 
long sides facing the eastern pit... 

“Knowing that the Plymouth Trading-house 
must have been established somewhere in this 
vicinity, and having received some documents 
from the ancient records, through the aid of 
William S. Russell, Esq., of Plymouth, who was 
searching for the same object, I was enabled to 
identify the site beyond a doubt. This dis- 
covery was made in 1850, a brief account of 
which may be found in Russell’s ‘Pilgrim 
Memoria!s.’ 

“It is gratifying to see an occasional visitor 
turning his foot-steps to this venerable spot. 
As it becomes more generally known, a greater 
number will doubtless find rleasure in looking 
upon a scene hallowed by such intimate asso- 
ciation with the Pilgrims of Plymouth Rock. 

“Most respectfully yours, 
“John Bachelder.” 

[his seems to be all that was ever 
done about it— from 1857 until Oc- 
tober and November, 1926, when the 
Bourne Historical Society undertook 
complete excavation. Before the work 
of uncovering began, one could see two 
very distinct depressions in the ground, 
side by side, but about fifteen to twenty 
feet apart. 

Excavations disclosed two cellars — 
the western one measures eighteen by 
eight feet inside, the floor being nearly 
six feet below the main or ground floor 
line. ‘The eastern cellar is eight by 
eight feet, about half the size of the 
other; its walls are parallel with those 
of the western cellar, but its floor is six 
inches higher. 

Digging down about two feet in 
depth and uncovering the space between 
the two cellars, it was found that the 
greater part was formerly occupied by 


western 


a huge chimney, with its two fireplaces 
back to back, and the oven. 

Why Dr. Bachelder and Mr. Rus- 
sell uncovered but one wall will never 
be known — but they left the most in- 
teresting part to be uncovered seventy- 
five years later. 

Illustration No. 5 shows the results 
of the excavations completed in early 
December, 1926. Instead of there be- 
ing two separate and distinct buildings, 
as Bachelder and everyone else supposed, 
there was but one. However, the foun- 
dations of the western cellar and the 
half of the structure, which 
constitute the main portion, are much 
heavier than those of the eastern half 
which evidently formed only an ell, 
since excavation in the space immediate- 
ly north of the eastern cellar revealed 
nothing but hard, undisturbed earth. 

That portion of the building which 
rested on the western portion of the 
foundations must have been considera- 
bly heavier and taller than the eastern 
part. The true bearing of the southerly 
wall is N. 45~ E. which checks up fair- 
ly well with that of the three other con- 
temporaneus buildings mentioned below. 

The foundation walls of the western 
portion are of local field stones of var- 
ious shapes and sizes, laid up in mortar 
composed of lime made of burnt shell 
and white sand from a local fresh wa- 
ter pond, the ce/lar walls being backed 
with four inches of loose rubble. 

The foundation walls of the eastern 
portion, and the walls of the eastern 
cellar, are of the same kind of stones 
but are not laid in any mortar whatever. 

The floors of both cellars are un- 


paved — being merely the hard, yellow, 
virgin soil. Originally the floor of the 
central portion — that between the 


two cellars — was probably paved. Nu- 
merous flat stones of about two inches 
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in thickness and of irregular area were 
found in various parts of this space and 
also among the debris from both cellars. 
However, the quantity of such stones is 
not sufficient to cover the entire floor. 

In making the fireplaces and chim- 
ney, a thin layer of white sand was first 
laid on top of the virgin soil; on top of 
the sand rested a single layer of flat 
field stones and on top of the stones 
were laid the bricks which formed both 
the sides and backs of the fireplaces. 
The hearth of the western fireplace is 
of flat field stones laid on top of a thin 
layer of white sand. The hearth of the 
eastern fireplace had no stones although 
there was a deep layer of red ashes. The 
bricks measured 8” long, 4” wide, and 
24” thick. Those bricks which had 
not been exposed to excessive heat are 
The 
surfaces of those bricks which had been 
exposed to fire are covered with a hard, 
light green glaze. How this glaze was 
acquired is problematical; although the 
evidence is strong that it is the result of 
burning wood highly impregnated with 
salt, or burning the refuse flesh and 
bones of animals. It is doubtful if the 
bricks ever were imported from Eng- 
land or Holland — for freight space 
on the “ocean liners” of 1620-27 was 
altogether too valuable for such goods, 
and especially as there were good clay 
deposits all along the Manamet river 
valley as can now be seen in the cut 
made by the Cape Cod Canal. Very 
few bricks were found — not nearly 
enough to account for the large chim- 
ney. This shortage and that of the pav- 
ing stones, possibly may be accounted 
for by the fact that such material was in 
great demand when the permanent set- 
tlement of what is now Bourne was 
commenced a hundred years later, and 
was taken from this building. 


very soft, especially when wet. 


: portion. 


Outside the southerly wall, at about 
its center, 1s an interesting stone pave- 
ment. It is comprised of two semi- 
circular parts——the one next to the 
building measures six feet across, the 
outer one, half that in diameter. Both 
semi-circular parts are connected by a 
short, straight portion three feet in 
width. ‘The stones are local field stones 
of various sizes, laid without mortar. 
‘This pavement, without a doubt, marks 
the main entrance of the building, be- 
ing, as it is, on the southerly side and 
near the southeast corner of the main 
Moreover, it probably marks 
the only entrance, because no other 
pavement or even stepping stone was 
found in the entire perimeter of the 
building. Close beside the larger semi- 
circle, at the left near the wall, a huge 
iron key was found — the latch key of 
the Trading Post! 

‘That there were windows and that 
they were composed of quarrels (dia- 
mond-shaped panes) of glass set in lead, 
the whole sash hung on hinges, is proved 
by the discovery of a part of a small 
narrow hinge and of 
broken glass of the 
The glass is very thin, 
contains the bubbles found in the old 


a quantity ot 
kind used in ver 
old windows. 


hand-blown article, and many pieces 
show clearly the straight edges and 
acute angles of the diamond shape and 
the marks of the lead setting. Com- 
parison of these fragments with the 
panes of actual ancient windows in pos- 
session of the ‘Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities,” dis- 
closes the probable size of the Trading 
Post quarrels to have been 542” x 41%”. 

The size of the windows can only be 
It is, however, reasonable 
to suppose that for economy and for 
protection in case of attack, the win- 


conjectured. 
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dows were small and placed as high up 
as possible. 

Their number, also, can only be sup- 
posed—perhaps one in the center of the 
westerly wall, one in the northerly wall 
opposite the front door (a large quantity 
of oyster and quahog shell discovered 
just outside and close to the northerly 
wall at this point would indicate a win- 
dow where it was most convenient to 
throw out such refuse from the kitch- 
en); two other windows most likely 
would have been placed in the southerly 
wall to light the two easterly rooms. 

No stone steps were discovered lead- 
ing down into the cellars. ‘Therefore, 
must have been 
through trap doors in the floor and by 
ladders. 


access to the cellars 


Likewise, access to the “chamber” 
above, in the main portion of the house, 
must have been by means of a ladder 
and trap door. 

No record, except three words used 
in the report by De Rasiere, mentioned 
above, has yet been discovered which 
describes the actual appearance of the 
building. After a stay at this trading 
post, while on his way to Plymouth, in 
October, 1627, De Rasiere wrote that 
this building was built of “gecloofde 
eyken plancken.” He also wrote that 
the buildings at Plymouth were made of 
‘“gecloofde plancken.” ‘Translated by 
Professor William I. Hull, these words 
mean “‘hewn oak planks.”’ 

Contemporaneous with the Dutch 
word “plancken” was an English word 
‘“plancher,” undoubtedly of French ori- 


gin. In an order for a school house 
with watch tower, built at Dedham, 


Mass., in 1648, the specifications in- 
cluded — “the plancher layed, the floor 
planked, the stayers made, the sides 


. Dedham town records, Nov. 1s, 
“Dedham Historical Register,”’ Vo 


1648. Reprinted in 
i, p. 88. 


boarded, feather-edged and rabbited.” 

According to “New English Diction- 
ary on Historical Principles,” by J. A. 
H. Murray, Oxford, 1905, the noun 
“plancher” had several meanings: 





1. A wooden plank, a board; also 
collectively, planking, boarding. 

2. <A floor or platform of planks or 
boards; (a) An upper floor or Story ; 
(b) A wooden inner roof or ceiling. 
that De 


Rasiere was a French Huguenot, is it 


Therefore, remembering 


not possible that by “plancken”’ he meant 
the frame, or the beams, rather than 


the plank covering of the building: His 


idea of the plancher, which were in- 
variably visible within all 17th century 
buildings and the first things to be no- 
ticed, was probably best translated into 
Dutch by the word “plancken.” While 
it is perfectly possible to hew an oak 
tree into a board, or plank, three or four 
thin as two 
when _ the 
green, yet it would be at best a wasteful 
Much more like- 
ly, the side boarding of the Trading 
Post building was of sawn pine boards, 
and what De Rasiere had in mind when 
he wrote his 


inches thick, or even as 
inches, especially wood 1S 


and laborious process. 


report (sometime later 
after his visit) were in reality the hewn 
beams and heavy timbers of the frame. 
That the Pilgrims early had the neces- 
sary whipsaws and saw pits with which 
to rip boards is evident, for De Rasiere 
himself wrote that the Plymouth Fort 
had a flat roof made of “dicht gesaoged 
plancken”’ — thick sawn plank. 

All evidence so far brought to light 
as to kind of construction used in the 
very earliest New England buildings is 
overwhelmingly in favor of frame and 
board construction and against the em- 
ployment of whole logs or trees. 


Mercer, ““The Origin of Log Houses in the 


"me. <. 
. $..° in “Old-Time New England,” July, 1927. 
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(1) Governor Bradford, writing in 
his “History of Plymouth Plantation,” 
under the year 1624, of the man sent 
them from England to make salt, says: 

. . “he caused them to send carpen- 
ters to rear a great frame for a large 
house, to receive the salte and such other 
uses.” 

(2) Again, Governor Bradford, 
writing under the year 1633, of the 
establishment of their trading house at 
Matianuck, now Windsor, Conn., says: 

“they having made a small frame 
house ready, and having a great new 
barke, they stowed their frame in her 
hold, and boards to cover and finish it, 
having nails and all other provisions 
fitting for their use.” Observe that 
had the building been built of logs no 
nails would have been required. 

(2) Careful examination and meas- 
urements made in 1907, of the Thomas 
Tupper house at Sandwich, Mass., built 
in 1637 within ten miles of Aptucxet, 
but recently destroyed by fire, reveal the 
construction to have been a hewn oak 
frame covered with sawn pine boards. 

(4) The original part of the Ste- 
phen Wing house, also at Sandwich, but 
built probably in 1641, is of hewn oak 
frame covered with sawn pine boards 
placed up and down. 

(5s) ‘The Abraham Hoxie house at 
Sandwich, built in 1637 and still stand- 
ing, is of hewn oak frame covered with 
pine boards placed up and down. 

When it comes to speculating on 
whether the Trading Post building was 
of the lean-to or pitch roof type, our 
problem is more difficult. 

Mr. Norman M. Isham shows that 
from 1636, at least in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, there had been a definite 


Bradford MS.., p. 117. 
" Bradford MS., p. 197. 


development in plan and height.” He 
states that the earliest form was a single 
room — the “fire room”? — one end of 
which was occupied by a huge fireplace. 
Beside the fireplace, in the corner, was 
the staircase, little better if anything 
than a ladder which led to the “cham- 
ber’ above, for few were more than 
one and one-half stories high. 

‘Two of the three houses above men- 
tioned —the ‘Thomas ‘Tupper house 
and the Abraham Hoxie house, both 
built in 1637, are of the lean-to type. 
Moreover, they were of this type from 
the start — there is no indication what- 
ever of their having. been originally 
with a pitch roof and later changed to 
a lean-to. 

The third house, the Stephen Wing 
house, 1641, was originally a plain 
pitch roof, one and a half story build- 
ing. Ata later date a lean-to was add- 
ed, and at present it is a two and a half 
story pitch roof house — the successive 
changes being plainly visible. 

The lean-to style was in vogue in 


England where the Pilgrims lived. 
Bradford’s house at Scrooby was of this 
type. [hey would naturally be influ- 
enced by the form of architecture with 
which they were familiar. 

Comparison of our foundations with 
the plans of the three above-mentioned 
Mr. Isham’s 
Connecticut plan, shows that the Trad- 


Cape houses, and with 


ing Post originally might have been 
either a one and a half story pitch roof 
house or a two and a half story lean-to 
like the Abraham Hoxie house. How- 
ever, the evidence is slightly in favor of 
the latter type for 

1. ‘Ihe western portion of the foun- 
dations being two feet thick, were heavy 


12 **Farly Rhode 


necticut Houses.” 


Island “Early Con- 


Houses’’ and 
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enough to support a two and a half 
story house. 

2. Considering the area of the main 
portion, there would hardly have been 
sufficient room for both sleeping quar- 
That the 
ell was used for a room in which to 
grind and sift their corn, and store and 
dry their sails, Winter’s letter’ of 1634, 
where he mentions the use of just such 
an ell or addition, is submitted as evi- 


ters and store on one floor. 


dence. 

3. In all three of the houses ex- 
amined —the Tupper, Abraham Hoxie 
and Wing the high side is given a 
southern exposure, for greatest amount 
of light and warmth. ‘Taking regard 
of this fact, and observing that the 
Trading Post chimney, with respect to 
the east-and-west central line of the 
building is nearer the southerly wall 
than the northerly, we find that a much 
more logical result is obtained for a 
lean-to type than for the pitch roof. 

It is very doubtful if the roof was 
covered with thatch. Bradford, refer- 
ring to a fire which had burned many 
of their houses, writes: —‘“ 





This was on 
the 5th of November 1622 ‘4. It was 
caused by sailors roystering in a house 
where it first began, making a great fire 
in a very cold weather which broke out 
of the chimney into the thatch.” 

On January 6,1627/8, it was ordered 
by the General Court “that henceforth 
no dwelling house was to be covered 
with any kind of thatch as straw, reeds, 
etc., but with either board or pale and 
the like, to wit, of all that were to be 
built new in the town.” 

Admitting that the Court Order spe- 
cifically referred to houses in Plymouth 


18 Trelawney Papers, in Maine Historical Society Col- 
lections, 2d Series, Vol. 3, p. 31. 


44 Original MS., p. 106. 


45 Plymouth Colony Records, Vol. 2, p. 4. 


only and not elsewhere, would it be 
reasonable for Governor Bradford, the 
head of the General Court which en- 
acted the order, to disregard this pre- 
caution and allow a thatch roof to be 
built on a building belonging to a com- 
pany of which he, also, was the prime 
mover! 

In all the houses examined the roof 
boards are placed up and down — ex- 
cept on the short side of the roof of the 
Abraham Hoxie house. ‘The edges are 
planed—not matched—indicating that 
the roof boards must have been. covered 


with some kind of shakes, shingles or 


clapboards. 

Within the foundations were found 
many interesting relics, several of which 
are of such known antiquity as to fur- 
nish proof almost as valuable as the re- 
corded documentary evidence, that the 
building was in reality the Pilgrim 
Trading Post. 

Chief of these articles is part of the 
blade of a huge English hoe — similar 
to the one mentioned above which Dr. 
Bachelder found here in 1852, easily 
identified as of the period of 1620; 
many Apostle spoon bowls of latten, 
although with handles missing, bearing 
the stamp of the maker within the in- 
side surface. From “Old Base Metal 
Spoons,” by F. G. Hilton-Price, Lon- 
don, 1908, these hallmarks can be veri- 
fied. ‘The hallmark and shape of the 
oldest spoon found, that shown in illus- 
tration No. 10, indicate it to be of the 
latter part of the 16th century. If that 
is correct, it bore a figure of one of the 
Twelve Apostles at the end of its han- 
dle. A spoon handle of latten, with 
strawberry knop—classed as being of 
the third period in the development of 
the spoon, or about 1650 — was also 
found. ‘Then there are many frag- 
ments of early Dutch slip-ware, blue 
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Fig. 7.—Dbiects found within the Foundations 


CANDLESTICK OF LATTEN WARE (@); FRAGMENTS OF I17TH-CENTURY DUTCH SHIP WARE, BLUE AND 
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Fia. 8.— [Dewter Rosette (2); Candlestick of 
Latten Clare (+) 


and gray, brown and yellow, specimens 
of which are shown in illustration No. 


-_ 
. 


Other articles found, of unknown 
date but nevertheless obviously of great 
age, are a riding spur, stirrup, and har- 


ness buckle all of iron, a pewter rosette 
(illustration No. 8) which may pos- 
sibly be a side ornament for a horses’s 
bridle; several small knife blades — 
“trading knives” —a table knife with 
bone handle; fragments of blue 
bottles with the triangular flange 
the top of the neck indicating 
American manufacture; 


glass 
near 
early 
man\ 
pieces of early American earthenware, 
pottery and china, quantities of clay 
pipes, and last but not least a very in- 
teresting candlestick (illustration No 
7). The upper side of the handle is 
etched with two fine lines, and around 


also 


the socket is an attractive scroll design. 
It is of latten. 
inches in 


It measures about seven 
diameter. Its exact date is 
unknown, but in the background of a 
painting entitled “A Dutch Living- 
room,” by the Dutch master, Pieter de 
Hooch, and now in the Berlin Gallery, 
is a candlestick of exactly this shape. 
De Hooch painted this picture about 
16050. 

‘The only wood found, besides a few 
single oak knots, was a large fragment 
of an oak beam. As most of it crum- 
bled into powder soon after being ex- 
posed to the air, only a section about 
two feet in length could be recovered. 
Its knots, being harder or containing 
more sap than the main fibers, give an 
indication of its width and _ breadth. 
Measurements of these knots taken be- 
fore the beam crumbled, showed that 
its cross section was originally about 8 
x 12 inches. 

Among the ashes of both fireplaces 
were found fragments of iron which 
gave evidence of having been the cranes 
and hooks. In the eastern fireplace was 
a perfect specimen of a stone axe blade. 
Elsewhere, two stone pestles and a stone 
adze were discovered. 

A question frequently asked is—how 



































fia. 9.— Fraaments of a Quarrel of CClindow 
Elass showing marks of the Lead Setting 


long was this Trading Post in opera- 
tion? No definite answer can be given. 
But this much is in the records:— Gov- 
ernor Bradford’ wrote under the year 
1625 :— 

(being 


“This year, the 14 or 15 of August 
Saturday) was shuch a mighty storme of wind 
and raine as none living in these parts, either 
Jeing like (for 
the time it continued) to those Hauricanes and 
Tuffons that writers make mention of in the 
Indeas . . . It caused the sea to swell (to the 
southward of this place) above 20 foote, right 
up and downe, and made many of the Indeans 
to clime into trees for their saftie; it tooke of 
the borded roofe of a house which belonged to 
this plantation at Manamet, and floted it to 
another place, the posts still standing in the 
ground.” 


not have marked 
the end of Aptucxet, for the recent ex- 
cavations have disclosed, not “‘wooden 
posts” as Governor Bradford related as 
“still standing in the ground,” but stone 


‘This event could 


Original MS., pp. 210-211. 

















Fia. 10.— Bowl of Latten ware Apostle spoon, 
late 16th centurp(2); Latten ware spoon, 
showing tinned surface, ballmark 
Dated 1670 (4) 
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foundations. ‘The building which he 
said was swept away must have been 
merely a small shed — possibly the one 
in which they kept their swine. 

Again, on July 2, 1655, the Colony 
gave to one James Skiff of Sandwich, 
“for his former service a small parcel 
or tract of land lying at Manomet, 
namely a small neck divided into two 
parts by an inlet of water coming out 
of the river that bounds the land of 
Thomas Burges Senior, on the other 
side that river, directly over against the 
said ‘Thomas Burges, his land, which 
was formerly the Company’s, 
they had a trading house.” 

At the October session of the Gen- 
eral Court, 1659, it was voted to end 
the monopoly of trade on November 1, 
1660." 

On June 13, 1660, the delegates 
from all the towns voted to sell the 
Company’s property at Kennebec for 
£500, and to relinquish the monopoly. 

The first Indian deed of conveyance 
of the land around the Trading House, 


is dated July 21, 1669. 


However, it 


17 Plymouth Colony Records, Vol. 3, p. 84. 

iS Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 17% 

1% Jhid., Vol. 3, p. 194. 

2° John A. Goodwin, ““The Pilgrim Republic,’’ p. 290. 


where ° 


is impossible to verify this statement of 
Goodwin’s because he gives no reference 
and the deed is not on record at Ply- 
mouth. 

Therefore, it is more than probable 
that, inasmuch as all the debts of the 
Colony must have been paid by the end 
of the year 1660—or thirty-three years 
after the founding of the Trading Post 
in 1627 —they had no further use for 
it as such, and that they disposed of it 
at about the same time as they did the 
Kennebec Trading House — namely, 
some time in 1660. 

At first thought this old Trading 
Post may seem most commonplace, but 
it should be remembered that from the 
humble but successful beginning made 
here has developed the world commerce 
of our great nation. As one of the very 
first of the important outposts of New 
England — and hence in America — it 
at once becomes a relic which should be 
jealously preserved. 

‘To this end the Bourne Historical 
Society has acquired the twelve acres of 
land immediately surrounding the site, 
with the hope of some day creating 
there a public park and erecting a suit- 
able memorial to this Cradle of Ameri- 
can Commerce. 





























Che Glebe House, Woodbury, Conn. 


Che Glebe douse, 


By HENRY 


N ARTICLE on this interesting 

old before its restoration 
appeared in Old-Time New 
England, the issue of April, 192%, and 
there was told the story of the special 
significance of the building in the his- 
tory of the Episcopal Church of Amer- 
ica, through its being the scene of the 
action of a little group of brave clergy- 
men of the Church of England, before 
the Revolutionary War, looking to the 
establishment of an American bishopric 
in Connecticut. ‘This action resulted in 
the consecration of Samuel Seabury as 
the first American Bishop, and thus the 
parsonage has come to be regarded as 
worthy of the reverence and care which 


house 


CHoodburp, Conn. 
W. KENT 


have been bestowed upon it during these 
past few years, first by a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of Connecticut 
for its restoration, and now by a regu- 
larly formed society bearing the name 
of the first bishop. 

Today the house stands in order, a 
monument to the past, for many years 
to come. ‘The Restoration Committee 
secured funds for its most pressing 
needs; and under the skillful and intelli- 
gent direction of the architect, the late 
‘Thomas Nash of New York, the neces- 
sary repairs and restorations were suc- 
cessfully made. ‘The restorations in- 
cluded a few window sashes and the 
bringing back to their original condition 

R- 
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of two fireplaces in the stone chimney, 
which had been remodelled several 
times. No structural changes were re- 
quired in any of the rooms, happily free 
from the usual devastations of late ten- 
ants. Sheds were removed, except an 
early one carrying on the line of the 
lean-to, which was left for practical 
purposes. 

The most interesting, certainly the 
most important things done for the 
house were the arrangements made for 
its protection against the seepage of wa- 
ter in the cellar, which extended under 
half the building, and against fire. ‘The 
cellar walls and floor were completely 
cemented, the floor with specially heavy 
blocks; and for the heating, a small 
house, architecturally in character with 
the main building, was built about 
twenty feet away, and in its cemented 
cellar, or pit, the furnace was placed, 
the hot air being carried through a large 
pipe to the house and there distributed 
to radiators on the first floor. <A similar 
plan was adopted for the protection of 
the Schuyler Mansion at Albany, the 
property of the State of New York. 
The “‘power house” at Woodbury has a 
room on the first floor suitable for use 
by the caretaker as a kitchen and a room 
of ample These two 
thoughtful provisions are worthy of 


size above. 
consideration by those responsible for 
the protection of old houses. 

The Glebe House has been painted 
and furnished with becoming simplicity, 
in the manner of the period when it 
was used for the historic meeting, and 
in conformity with what may be as- 
sumed to have been the worldly means 
of the clergyman, Rev. John Rutgers 
Marshall, who lived there. ‘The grounds 
surrounding the house have not been 
neglected; the old been 


trees have 


cared for, shrubs, syringa and lilacs, 
have been planted, and a delightful gar- 
den in the character of the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, made possible 
by the generosity of a member of the 
Committee in charge, has been laid out 
and is now blossoming with stocks, roses, 
and other old-fashioned flowers. 

One of the chambers on the second 
floor of the house has been set apart for 
the display of the books, papers and 
other memorabilia connected with the 
history of the place, which have been 
given by friends of the Church. 

The Glebe House is not intended as 
a museum, or a “period” display, but 
rather as a place which shall recall the 
event which took place there and its 
period vividly to the minds and hearts 
of those who cherish this history and 
all that it means today. ‘To this end 
the old house was dedicated with digni- 
fied and beautiful ceremonies in June, 
1925, by Bishop Chauncey Brewster 
and many of the clergy, and to the same 
end the Seabury Society for the Preser- 
vation of the Glebe House was later 
incorporated, specifically, in the lan- 
guage of the Articles of Association, to 
preserve and maintain by the fees of its 
membership the old house and to collect 
and preserve in it things of historic in- 


terest which were associated with the 
Rev. Samuel Seaburv and with the 


Church of his day. 

A caretaker is in residence, and those 
motoring through the pleasant valley of 
Woodbury will find the house always 
The church- 
man will take pleasure in the reverent 


open for their inspection. 


care which has been bestowed upon this 
fane, and the antiquarian and the archi- 
tect should find cause for satisfaction 
in the manner of its doing. 




















Crades and Dccupations in 18th Century Mew England 


GLEANINGS FROM Boston NEwspaPErs ( Continued ) 


MANUFACTORY House, Bosron. At 
the Manufactory-House, in Boston, is 
made and to be sold by John Brown, 
plain, check’d and striped Linnens; Bed 
Ticks; Handkerchiefs; Diapers; Coat- 
ings; Furniture Checks; the very best 
of Spinnel, and Shoe Thread.—Boston 
Gazette, June 21, 1762. 

Natit MakKInG Toots. To be sold 
by Edward Jackson of Boston, sundry 
Nailer’s ‘Tools, as Bellows, 
Stakes, Hammers and Nail-Tools: also 
a very good new Bell of near Five hun- 
dred Weight. — Boston Gazette, Feb. 
26/ Mar. 5, 17309. 


sorts of 


Paper Mixtis ar Mirron. Wanted 
Rags of Linnen, course and fine, old 
Sail-Cloth, Cotton or Checks, pretty 
clean dry. Those that will bring them 
to Mr. Alexander Boyce, on Mr. 
Gould’s Wharf, near Mr. Hallowell’s 
Ship- Yard, or to Mr. Kneeland’s oppo- 
site to the Prison in Queen-Street, Bos- 
ton; or to the Milton Paper Mills; or 
Salem, Marblehead, Newbury, or Ports- 
mouth, shall receive Five Pence a Pound 
Old ‘Tenor, or One Dollar one Cwt.; 
and half that money for old Rope — 
And as a further Encouragement to In- 
dustry: They that will gather and bring 
the greatest Quantity of Rags between 
this Day and the 29th May, 1762, to 
any of the mentioned Places, shall re- 
ceive a premium of 12 Dollars and the 
second Quantity 8 Dollars, and the third 
Quantity 4 Dollars. May 7, 1761. — 
Boston Gazette, May 25, 1761. 


Paper Muti. The Public are once 


more requested to save their linnen, and 
RAGS, all that is 
White and finer than Oznabrigs, two 
Coppers a pound will be given; and for 


cotton-and-linnen 


coarse Whites and cheques, one Copper 
a pound.— They are taken in at 
Mr. Caleb Davis’s, Merchant, at the 
Fortifications, and at Mr. John Bois’s, 
near the South Battery, Boston; or at 
the Paper-Mill in Milton. Any Person 
that brings one Cwt. of fine Rags to the 
Mill at one ‘Time, shall have over the 
Payment Ten Shillings old ‘Tenor. — 
Half a Dollar the Cwt. is given for 
Rope and Junk. 

Choice Press-Paper to be sold at Mr. 
Davis’s above-mentioned, and at the 
Mill, at two Guineas per Groce.—Bos- 
ton Gazette, Feb. 15, 1765S. 


PEWTERER’s Moutps. A good set of 
Pewterer’s Moulds to be sold either in 
whole or part, very cheap, by Mr. Ox- 
enbridge Thacher. — Boston Gazette, 

) “ -_ _ 
Mar. 28/Apr. 4, 1737. 


PEWTER AND Brass Ware. ‘To be 
sold by Gilbert and Lewis Deblois, at 
the sign of the Crown and Comb, in 
Queen Street. A large assortment of 
Brass Kettles, Skillets, “Tea Kettles, 
Warming Pans, &c. best London Pew- 
ter Dishes, Plates, Basons, Porringers, 
‘Tankards & ‘Tea Pots, etc. — Boston 
Gazette, Sept. 17, 1751. 


PEWTER. Just Imported from Lon- 
don and to be Sold by wholesale or re- 
tail by Gilbert Deblois, at the sign of 
the Crown and Comb near the Prison 


in Queen street, Boston: . . . London 
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pewter dishes, plates, basons, porringers, 
breakfast bowls, table spoons, pint and 
quart pots, cans, Tankards, butter cups, 
newest fashion tea pots, table salts, 
sucking bottles, plate & dish covers, cul- 
lenders, soop kettles, new fashion roased 
[sic] plates, communion beakers and 
flaggons, pewter measures, chamber 
pots, bed and close stools. . . . — Bos- 
ton Gazette, July 26, 1756. 


PLUMBER. Caleb Champhey, begs 
leave to acquaint the Customers of Mr. 


Nathaniel Brown, Glazier, deceas’d, — 


That he has opened the shop lately oc- 
cupied by said Brown, and should be 
glad to serve them in the Glazing and 
Plumming Business. — Boston Gazette, 


Dec. I4, 1761. 


PsALMODY AND JAPANNING. Where- 
as John Wachorne, now resident in 
Boston, has been often requested by 
some of the principal Gentlemen of this 
Town, to instruct their Children in 
vocal Psalmody, with a Promise of En- 
couragement: And he having now a 
suitable House for the purpose, there- 
fore this is to Inform such Persons who 
think proper to send their Children, 
that said Waghorne intends to instruct 
Youth in the Gamut and Measure of 
Notes, &c., according to the Method of 
the famous Dr. Crafts, late Organist 
and Composer to his Majesty’s Chappel, 
and will attend on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, from 4 to 6 o’clock in 
the Afternoon. 

He also will teach Ladies to Japan in 
the newest Method invented for that 
Purpose, which exceeds all other Jap- 
aning for Beauty. 

He has had the Honour to teach sev- 
eral Ladies of the first Quality in Eng- 
land, who all did express the greatest 


Satisfaction for that agreeable and de- 
lightful Art. 

N.B. The said Waghorne is to bi 
treated with at his dwelling House, op- 
posite to the great Trees, at the South 
End of this ‘Town, and purposes to be- 
gin his undertaking when he has a suit- 
able Number of Subscribers, in order to 
make the Learning easy to each scholar. 
—Boston Gazette, July 9/16, 1730. 
SADDLER’s Wares. Lately Imported 
from London, and to be sold by Jsaac 
Cazneau, at his House in Water Street, 
by Wholesale or Retail; All sorts of 
Sadler’s Ware, viz. Cannon-pad Bits, 
large and small, Snaffle and Trench 
Bits of all sorts, large and small white 
Setts, Girth and Straining Webb of all 
sorts, fine twist Webb, Buckles of all 
sorts, Lace and Fringe of all Colours, 
Women’s Reins, all sorts of Whips and 
Bridles, and ‘Tuft Nails, wc. Also choice 
Bohea Tea, All at a very reasonable 
Price for ready Money.—Boston Ga- 
zette, Mar. 2, 1742. 


ScALE MAKER. Made and sold by 
Jonathan Dakin, Mathematical Bal- 
lance-maker, at the sign of the Hand 
and Beam, below the Mill-Bridge in 
Middle Street, Boston. All sorts of 
Scale Beams ready prov’d and seal’d 
as the Law directs: likewise Money 
Scales with Weights, such as Ounces, 
Penny Weights and Grains; where all 
Persons in ‘Town or Country, may be 
supply’d at the lowest Rates for ready 
Money.—Boston Gazette, Aug. 7,175 3-. 


GENTEEL SCHOOL. This is to give 
Notice, That at the House of Mr. 
George Brownell, late School Master 
in Hanover Street, Boston, are all sorts 
of Millinary Works done: making up 
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Dresses, and flowering of Muslin, mak- 
ing of furbelow’d scarffs, and Quilting, 
and Cutting of Gentlewomen’s Hair 
in the newest Fashion; and also voung 
Gentlewomen and Children taught all 
as Feather-Work, 
Filegre and Painting on Glass, Em- 
broidering a new way, Turkey-Work 
for Handkerchiefs two ways, fine new 


sors of fine works, 


fashion Purses, flourishing and_ plain 
Work, and Dancing cheaper than ever 
was taught in Boston, Brocaded Work 
for Handkerchiefs and short Aprons 
upon Muslin, artificial Flowers work’d 
Needle.—Boston News-Letter, 
Aug. 20-27, 1716. 


/ 


with a 


PRIVATE SCHOOL. This is to ac- 
quaint the Publick that there is a private 
school open’d in Boston, near the Orange 
Tree; wherein is taught the Latin & 
Gre ek, (both to Gentlemen a 
Ladies ) Arithmetick, and divers sorts of 
Writing, viz. English, German, and 
Church Texts, the Court, Roman, and 
Italian Hands. Children sent to 
said School for their education, shall 
have the Utmost Care & Diligence used 
therefor, by the Master thereof: James 
Hovey, A.B.—Boston Gazette, Sept. 
1742. 


youn? 


7) 


SINGING Lessons. Any Person mind- 
ed to learn the Art of Psalmody may 
apply themselves to Josiah Carter, liv- 
ing in Union street, Boston; by whom 
they may be instructed at 40 s. old Ten- 
or, a Quarter, paying at Entrance the 
first Quarter.—Boston Gazette, May 2, 
1749. 


SCHOOL Master. Any Country Town 
that is destitute of a School-Master, may 
be supplied with one, on Customary 
terms, that has been used to the Business, 


and will be faithful. Inquire of the 
Printer. — Boston Gazette, Dec. 1 
17 54- 


i) 


PRIVATE SCHOOL. This is to give 
Notice, That there is a School open’d in 
the White House nigh the Stone Cutters, 
Draw Bridge, where Children, Young 
Men and Women, are taught Reading, 
Writing, Vulgar and Decimal Arith- 
metick; and French, by “—TTHOMAS 
BRITT. — Boston Gazette, May 2, 


I / > j . 


SNUFF. ‘To be sold, at the Dwelling- 
House of Peter Barbour, Wing’s-Lane, 
in Boston, the best Snuff by the Pound, 
Bottle or any greater or lesser Quan- 
titv: made from ‘Tobacco of the best 
Quality: by a Master Workman, who 
was late foreman to the famous Kep- 
pin of Glasgow, and worked with him 
many this Snuff, upon Trial, 
will be found to be at least as good, 


years, 


and much cheaper than any Foreign 
Snuff, and it is at the same Time a 
Manufacture of our own. It is there- 
fore presumed that private Interest, as 
well as a Regard for the Publick, will 
give it the Preference to any that is 
Imported from Abroad. At the same 
Place, Money or Snuff will be given for 
Bottles. — Boston Gazette, Aug. 16, 
1756. 


Crown Soap. Made and Sold by 
Elizabeth Franklin, at the Post-Of fice, 
the best sort of Crown Soap; also hard 
vy Wholesale or Retail, at the 
lowest Rate.—Boston Gazette, Aug. 23, 
1756. 


soap by 


SoaP. William Frobisher, hereby in- 
forms his Customers and others, That 
he is removed from his shop opposite the 
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Governor’s, opposite the Blue Ball at the 
Head of Union-Street, leading to the 
Green Dragon, Boston: Where he has 
to sell by Wholesale and Retail, viz. 
Crown Soap warranted as good as any 
in Town, by Box or Dozen, at 40 s. Old 
‘Tenor, choice Hard Soap by Box at 4s. 
6 d. and 5 s. per single pound, soft ditto 
at 6d. Also, camphireated and scented 
Wash-Balls, at Six Coppers each, which 
are judged to be as good as those from 
London. — Boston Gazette, June 24, 
1765. 


SPINNING ON BosTon COMMON. ()n 
excellent 
preached before the Society for encour- 


Wednesday an sermon was 
aging Industry and employing the Poor, 
by the Rev. Samuel Cooper, after which 
£452, old ‘Tenor was collected and in 
the afternoon near 300 Spinners, some 
of them children of 7 or 8 Years old 
and several of them Daughters of the 
best Families among us, with their 
Wheels at Work, sitting orderly in 
three Rows, made a handsome Appear- 
ance on the Common:—The Weavers 
with 
Stage made for the Purpose, attended 


a Loom and one at work, on a 


with Musick, preceeding the Society as 
they walk’d in Procession to view the 
said Spinners. Several thousand Spec- 
tators assembled on this 


Boston Gazette, Aug. I4, 175 3- 


Occasion. — 


SPINNING SCHOOL. ‘The Managers 
of the Spinning School in Charlestown, 
give publick Notice, that they are ready 
to employ two good Weavers: such as 
are disposed to engage in their Service, 
shall find suitable Encouragement by 
applying to them at Charlestown afore- 
said.—Boston Gazette, Aug. 20, 1754. 


SPINNING SCHOOL. Notice is hereby 


given that the Spinning School in the 
Manufactory House in Boston is again 
opened: Where any Person who in- 
clines, may learn to Spin grates, and be 
paid for their spinning after the first 
three Months: and a Premium of Eight- 
een Pounds old ‘Tenor will be paid to 
the four best spinners either in School 
or Town, by JoHN Brown. — Boston 
Gazette, Sept. 16, 1762. 


Woot Carps. On Thursday the 
31st Currant, at 5 a Clock in the after- 
noon, will be exposed to Sale by Such 
on Candle at the Coffee-House of Rob- 
ert Guttridge in Boston, a Parcell of 
old Woollen Cards, about 22 Dozen. 
more or less, to be put up at 3 Shillings 
each 
bidding, and to be seen at the Ware- 
house of Mr. John George, Merchant, 
at the Dock. — Boston News-Letter, 
Jan. 21-25, 1705 6. 


per dozen; to advance 2 Pence 


Lax HECHELS. James Yuill of Bos- 
ton, advertised that he had furnished 
himself with a complete set of Hechels 
Flax, and a Man from 
Scotland, bred to that business, and sold 


for dressing 


flax dressed for spinning at 10s. old 
Had “‘Hech- 
els two sizes finer than any in the Prov- 
ince.” —Boston Gazette, Oct. 16, 1753. 


Tenor, to 30 s. per pound. 


SPINNING WHEELS. ‘These may in- 
form the Publick, that Wm. Nelson of 
Boston, makes Spining Wheels and 
Reels after the best Manner, near the 
Salutation, at the North End, with Fi- 
delity and Dispatch. — Boston Gazette, 
Oct. 22, 1754. 


STay Maker. Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Stays, made and Mended after 
the best and neatest Manner, a Quarter 
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Part cheaper than can be done in ‘Town, 
for the sake of ready Money, with Fi- 
delity and Dispatch; Opposite to Mr. 
Martin’s near the Cornfields, at the 
Sign of the Stay, by JoHN Banxks.— 
Boston Gazette, Oct. 1, 1754- 


Sray Maker. John Greer, Stay- 
Maker, hereby informs his Customers, 
that he has remov’d from Marblehead 
to Boston, and lives in the next House 
to Capt. Sigourney’s Distill-House in 
Blackhorse Charlestown- 
Ferry where he makes stays of the new- 
‘The 


said John also at any Notice will wait 


Lane, near 


est Fashion at a reasonable Price. 


on the Ladies his former Customers, or 
any other in Town or Country, who 
please to favour him with their Com- 
mands.—Boston Gazette, July 17, 1755. 


TANNER. To be sold, ata Tan Yard 
formerly belonging to Elder Bridgham, 
deceas’d, by Nathaniel Gardner & Mat- 
thew Adams, Washleather and Cloth 
Coloured Buck Skins for Breeches, and 
Breeches ready made; Red & Purple 
Calf Skins for Shoes, Washleather & 
Shammy Gloves, Sheeps wool & White 
Leather; all of the best Sort, and kept 
at such a Distance from any Dwelling 
House, that Persons in the Country may 
be supplyed without the least Danger of 
Infection from the Small Pox.—Boston 
News-Letter, June 4-11, 1730. 


TrnMaAn’s Toots. To be sold by Sav- 
age & Winter at their Vendue House in 
Wing’s Lane, on Wednesday Evening: 
A compleat set of Tinman’s ‘Tools, 
large Cranes, Bottle Cranes, and other 
Tin Ware, a large Pewter Crane, etc. 
—Boston Gazette, Apr. 12, 1756. 


If a Pint Block- 


Brock Tin Can. 





Tin Cann, marked on the Handle with 
am ——— Ae 
-»q 1S offered for Sale, it is desired it 

EM 

may be stop’d, and Notice given the 

Printer hereof: and the Person shall be 

well rewarded. — Boston Gazette, June 


16, 1747. 


‘Topacconist. Snuff, Role, Twist, 
Piggtale and Cut Tobacco, Manufac- 
tured the same as done in Scot- 
land. ‘To be sold at the Sign of the 
Barber’s Poll, on the Long-Wharffe, at 
a Reasonable Rate.—Boston News-Let- 


ter, Jan. 14/21, 1730/1. 


Way 


Topacconisr. Andrew Gillespie, 
‘Tobacconist, from London, near Doc- 
tor John Clark’s, at the North End of 
Boston; Manufactures and sells by 
Wholesale and Retail, all sorts of To- 
bacco, viz. Tea, Cut, Shag and Square 
Cut; also fine Pigtail, black Role, large 
Role, and Leaf ‘Tobacco, &c. N.B. 
Gentlemen or Shop-keepers in the coun- 
try, shall be served by a Line, as if 
Present. — Boston Gazette, Sept. 17, 
1759. 


TRANSLATOR’s SHOP. ‘These are to 
give Notice, That Samuel Stebbins, has 
set up a Translators Shop at the lower 
End of King-street, Boston, where all 
Persons may have Boots, Shoes, Pat- 
toons, or any thing belonging to that 
Trade mended.—Boston News-Letter, 
Oct. 10-17, 1715. 

UMpBRILLOEs. All sorts of SriLK Um- 
BRILLOES for Ladies, Made in the Neat- 
est and newest Fashion: to be sold at 
the Lion & Bell in Marlborough-street, 
Boston. — Boston Gazette, May 31, 

756. 
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Umpricuos. Silk Umbrillos for 
Ladies, made in the neatest Manner, to 
be sold at the Lion and Bell in Marl- 
borough Street, Boston. — Boston Ga- 
zette, May 15, 1758. 


Umpricios. Umbrillos of all sorts 
made and at the Golden-Cock, 
Marlboro’ Street, Boston. Ladies that 
have silk by them, may have it made up 
at said Place—WanTeED a Lad of 14 
Years, as an Apprentice to the Braziers 
Business. —- Boston Gazette, May 25, 


1761. 


sold 


UmpBRILLOEs, with Ivory or Bone 
Sockets and Sliders, Mehogany 
Sticks, made in the neatest Manner by 
Isaac Greenwood — Ivory Turner, next 
Door to Dr. John Clark’s at the North 
End of Boston. He also covers Old 
sticks at a reasonable Rate.—Boston Ga- 
zette, June 20, 1763. 


and 


Wuire SmirH. Nathaniel Cape, 
White Smith from London, living near 
the New Brick Meeting House,—Makes 
Smoak Jacks that will go with the 
Smoak or Draught of a Chimney, that 
will roast any Meat under 60 weight, 
without any Weights or Trouble in 
winding: and other Sorts of Jacks; also 
mends and cleans old Jacks: Any Gen- 
tlemen that will favour him with their 
Custom, may depend on being well 
served by NATHANIEL CaPE.—Boston 
Gazette, Aug. 15, 1757. 


Wisc 


James 


Maker. Made by 





Mitchell, at his Shop in King-street, 
next door to Richard Dana, Esq.: After 


the best and newest Fashion: Tyre 
Wiggs, full bottom Wiggs, Brigadiers, 
Spencers, Cues, Bag Wiggs, Albe- 


marles, Scratches, cut and curl’d Wiggs; 
also black Bags, and Rambilees for 
Wiggs: And has all sorts of Pomatum. 
He also cuts and dresses Hair after the 
Italian 
And makes all sorts of Gold, 
Silver, or Common wire Wiggs. The 
said Mitchell has lately visited and 
work’d at the most noted Cities in Eu- 
rope.—Boston Gazette, Dec. 18, 1752. 


London, French, Spanish, or 
Fashion. 


Wic Maker. John ‘Tucker, next 
below the Golden Fleece in King-street, 
Boston: Makes in the best and neatest 
Manner, and sells at a moderate Rate, 
all sorts of Wiggs, as Cues, Ramilies, 
Brigadiers, Scratch - Curls, Scratch - 
Cutt, ditto, Cut and Bobs, and all Sorts 
of Campaign Wiggs. Said Tucker has 
just Imported the newest Fashion Bags 
of all sizes, and Pins for Gentlemen’s 
Hair of all Colours: where all Gentle- 
men may be supplied cheap for Cash.— 
Boston Gazette, Apr. 18, 1757 


Woop Carver. /[saac Dupee, Carv- 
CT, Advertises his Customers and others, 
that the late Dock 
Square ) he has opened a shop the North 


since Fire (on 
side of the Swing-Bridge, opposite to 
Thomas Tyler's, Esq.; where Business 
will be carried on as usual with Fidelity 
and Dispatch.—Boston Gazette, Feb. Q, 


1761. 























Report on the Appeals of Map, 1925 





and Gap, 1926 


N May, 1925, an appeal was sent to 
the members of the Society asking 
for $200,000. This was made nec- 

essary by the projected widening of 
Cambridge Street, Boston, on which the 
Otis house, our headquarters and muse- 
um building, is located. Of the $200,- 
000 it was proposed to use x I 20,000 for 
a museum endowment fund, and it suf- 
fices to say that of this none was secured. 
The remaining $80,000 to be raised by 
the appeal, with $75,000 which it was 
hoped to receive from the city for land 
damages, or a total of $155,000, was 
estimated to be sufficient for the fol- 
lowing purposes: (1) the purchase of 
the four adjoining houses and lots on 
Lynde Street; (2) the removal of the 
two nearer houses as a site on to which 
to move the Otis house; (2) remodel- 
ing and furnishing the two remaining 
Lynde Street houses as a fire-resisting 
museum building; (4) moving the Otis 
house; (5) preparing new janitor’s quar- 
ters to replace those destroyed ; (6) con- 
structing a large assembly hall and a 
smaller exhibition hall in the new base- 
ment of the Otis house; (7) installing 
a new heating plant adequate for the 
Otis house and the proposed museum 
building; (8) much new plumbing and 
many minor items. 

In response to this appeal and to a 
“follow-up” appeal of May, 1926, 618 
subscriptions were received, totalling 
$70,412.50, as follows: 
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It will be noticed that the responses 
to the appeal were $9,500 less than the 
amount estimated to be needed on the 
basis of the receipt of $75,000 from 
the city. Unfortunately the city gave 
only $63,750, or $11,250 less than the 
$75,000 costs to which the Society was 
put. Accordingly the Society received 
from those two sources $20,750 less 
that the amount hoped for and needed. 
Meanwhile unforeseen expenses, chang- 
es in plans and the addition of new 
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features caused expenditures to exceed 
estimates by $28,250. Combined with 
the shrinkage of $20,750 in the hoped- 
for gifts and the city’s award, this left 
$49,000 less on hand than was needed 
to complete the programme, part of 
which had accordingly to be omitted. 
Fortunately it was possible to pay for 
all the actual necessities without which 
the Society could not have continued to 
function. a cent for 
what was done, and did not go into 
debt to pay for additional work. What 
was omitted was, however, the supreme- 


We owe nobody 


ly desirable remodeling, as a fire-resist- 
ing museum building, of the two houses 
numbered 14 and 16 Lynde Street, esti- 
mated to cost $28,000, and their fur- 
nishings with appropriate museum show 
cases and fixtures to cost $21,000. As 
a result we are obliged to pack away 
and store a constantly increasing quan- 
tity of museum material in every way 
worthy of exhibition to our members 
and the public. What to do about this 


highly undesirable situation is one of the 
many problems now facing our Society, 
It is unlikely that a third appeal will be 
made to the members. Perhaps an ap- 
peal to the Boston public is in order, 
but unluckily the public as a whole is 
not educated to giving to museums of 
any kind, and ours is too little known 
to the public to make as yet a strong 
popular appeal. “Io become known and 
popular we must have the larger muse- 
um building to which to invite the pub- 
lic, free on Sundays if possible, and to 
pay for the building we need in advance 
that very support which the completed 
museum itself would so well help enlist. 
The situation could be best solved by 
Some one donor, generous in a degree 
as yet unknown in the Society’s history. 
Whether or not such a friend could be 
found the Editor cannot say, but there 


is always a chance provided the mem- 


bers give our needs the publicity they 


dese rve., 











